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CHAPTER I. 




old Samson's son's come home 
again, Jamie." " 'Tis mony a 
long year since he used to mind 
my father's sheep on Lowdale Moor." 

" Weel, Susan, 'tis true enough, won- 
ders never cease. Dost mind when t' 
news came, how young Sam had left th* 
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old man and gone to sea, a'board Captaiiii 
Keelson's sloop fro' Whitehaven. How 
long old Samson hoped he'd tire o' the 
sea, and settle down for good ! But when 
Cap'n Keelson come'd back, and told him 
that his son was off wi' a man o' war, 
bound for t' west, he seemed to give him 
'up like altogether. Aye butt' was a sad 
clay soon after when Samson learnt that 
t' Minos had gone to the bottom, and 
that all hands, and bis poor lad among 
them were lying drowned off t' Spanish 
Main. It seemed a true tale enough, I 
remember Samson took the papers about 
it to t' parson, and he said as there were 
no mistake." 

" 'Tis a strange tale, for sure Jim ; but 
they say Sammie was the only one saved», 
for all t' papers were so clear ; and for 
years and years, he's lived among t' 
savages and th' Iiij.iQS» and bad all sortsi 
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o' scapes and ventures, and he's so old 
and changed that his very daddy scarce 
knew him. But here, comes: our little 
Nannie." 

A golden haired child of some three 
summers now ran up, and was soon 
clasped in Susan's motherly arms, thus 
putting an end to the coifversation. 

James and Susan Watt lived in a sub- 
stantial farm-house, at the head of a 
beautiful and secluded glen in the North 
of Yorkshire. Their lonely situation 
prevented much intercourse with the 
dalesfolk around, and Samson Carter, the 
old woodman on the neighbouring estate 
of Glenalladale, was one of their most 
frequent visitors. In these days of flying 
expresses and electric telegraphs, we 
may well be scarcely able to comprehend 
the extent to which, at the close of the 
first half of the last century, these 
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northern dales and glens must have been 
removed from the ordinary channels of 
information, and shut up to their own 
little affairs. Thus an event like that 
referred to above roused the profoundest 
interest and sympathy among the few 
homesteads where it was known. But 
beyond a very limited area it was 
scarcely heard of. It was not long 
before old Samson himself appeared at 
the farm-house of Lowdale. 

Susan Watt hastened to meet him ; but 
the waniith of her greeting was some- 
what checked, as she suddenly caught 
sight of the tall and handsome young 
man, a few steps behind, by whom he 
was accompanied. A thick beard and 
moustache of dark brown hair ; a brow 
whose marked furrows told of premature 
cares ; an eye dark and tender, but long 
a stranger to a smile, whose constant 
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restlessnesa seemed to betray a habit of 
watchfulness and suspicion; in these 
various traits Susan could recognise but 
few traces of the gleeful countenance of 
the laughing mountain lad with whom 
she had played many years ago on the 
breezy moorland side, in the joyous days 
of her sunny girlhood. 

" Weel, Samson/' said she in a low 
voice, " I'm right glad tb see your son 
back again ; 'twill be a good day for 
you." 

"Poor lad! poor lad!" was all old 
Samson could reply ; and something 
seemed to check much allusion to this 
foremost topic, as Susan shook the 
hand of the grave but courteous young 
man. 

Samson was an old favourite with little 
Nannie. It was a relief to the stiffness 
of this meeting when the happy child 




darted in 111: e a gleam of light, and 
running up to the old man threw her 
arms round his neck. A bright sunbeam 
lit up her golden hair ; a glad smile, 
instinct with love, shone through every 
feature; a quiver of delight thrilled 
every limb with the joy of the moment, 
at the sight of dear old "granny." A 
very picture was the fair young child. 
It was not lost on old Samson's com- 
panion. All the deep t^idemess of his 
nature seemed to shine forth in look and 
voice, as he patted the little maiden's 
golden curls, 

** Come to me my little one," he said, . 
as he seated her on his knee. The child 
made no resistance, but at once asked 
him, looking full in his face, 

" Why do you look so sad when the 

sun is so bright ?*' 
An unwonted smile was his reply, as 



lie kiss6d tlie little questioner, and said 
with all the cheerfulness he could com*- 
mand : 

** There are some flowers, you Imow, 
which love the shade." 

**Yes, but my flowers all love the 
sunshine, and when the sun comes out, 
they all lift up their faces to it, like the 
little chickens do when they drink, and 
they look so bright and glad," 

" But don't you like the pretty ferns, 
Nannie V\ 

" Oh yes ! I love the poor ferns in the 
old grotto ; but not so much as the prim- 
roses and the daisies, I'm so sorry for 
them, because they've got no flowers.'* 

And thus the child chattered on, lead- 
ing off her new-found friend to her little 
garden, to see her floral favorites ; while 
he seemed fascinated by the bright young 
Hfe, so great a contrast to his own. A 



firm friendship was established between 
them, and many an hour did he after- 
wards spend in wandering through the 
woodland with little Nannie. 

When James Watt came home one 
evening from his work, Susan said to her 
somewhat taciturn husband, 

" What a change has come over poor 
Sammie ! I should'nt a' known him. But 
to see how he's took to our Nannie, 'tis 
quite a wonder ; and yet he seemed so 
sad like. Maybe he's left a wife and 
child o's own amang t' wild Injins, that 
he seems so moped and so fond o' t' child. 
There's no saying, — 'twas a sad day when 
he went off wi' Captain Keelson." 

Had the Sammie of other days found a 
fair young wife and 9. bright-haired child 
beyond the deep waters of the Western 
Seas? Were his loved ones sleep- 
ing beneath the palm-groves of the 



South, or cradled "among the Pearl 
Islands V 

It is a sweet thing to the unselfish to 
see a gleam of sunlight shine across the 
pathway of some fellow-traveller along 
life's journey, who, himself bearing a 
heavy load of sorrow, has long been 
accustomed to throw himself into the 
joys of others; — joys, which he shall 
never know again. Such a gleam of 
sunlight to old Samson was the wanderer's 
return. The young man, for his part, 
seemed to find a sweet solace in Nannie's 
childlike love and sympathy. Many a 
drop of honey did she pour into his cup 
of sorrow. It was impossible sometimes 
to resist the influence of her contagious 
merriment, or the mirth-provoking 
power of her innocent little escapades. 

Nannie had learnt fi-om her friend how 
the savages tattooed their faces with 



various-coloured dyes. A bright thought 
struck her. She would delight her father 
and mother by reproducing the savages' 
full-dress in their own cottage. There 
were white earthenware ornaments with 
faces that might be tattooed. There was 
an image of Joseph. Moses and the 
Israelites were represented by three por- 
celain figures : these might be tattooed. 
There was the old clock ; also tattooable. 
The white cat might allow her physiog- 
nomy to be ornamented. Lastly her own 
small, blooming, bonny face might be 
tattooed. The idea seized possession of 
Nannie; how delighted her father and 
mother would be to find such an addition 
to their wealth of ornaments ! She 
would keep it such a secret ! Nannie's 
world, for the time, divided itself into 
things tattooable, and things not. 

Susan Watt was remarkably neat, JBJid 




had cleaned her parlour thoroughly one 
Saturday momiug, hefore she went out 
for an hour or two to a neighbouring 
ferm. This was Nannie's opportunity. 
A lump of red mud from the garden ; 
some black peat earth, and some brown 
loam ; some yellow clay, and a piece of 
blue starch formed her pigments with 
which she set to work. She was to spend 
that afternoon at old Samson's, and having 
completed her artistic labours, she en- 
deavoured to put on her little white 
frock, worn on great occasions, and com- 
posedly awaited Susan Watt's return. 
Susan at length arrived, accompanied by 
her husband and Sam. She did not at 
first see Nannie's face, shaded by her 
garden bonnet. 

"Oh, do come in," cried the child, "and 
see how beautiful it all is !'* 

" What's beautiful, darling?" said Susan. 
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*' Oh do come in, and see!*' 

Susan entered the farm-house. She 
stood aghast. All her toil of cleaning, 
polishing, and dusting, to end in this! 
Her pet earthenware ornaments masses 
of many coloured mud ; the clock face, 
a sort of petrified kaleidoscope ; Moses 
seemed to have borrowed Joseph's coat 
of many colours ; while Joseph himself 
appeared to be suffering from an attack 
of jaundice. The Israelites were like 
walking bottles of Alum-Bay sand. The 
beloved cat was vainly striving to free 
herself from a necklace of blue, a coronet 
of black, and a vizor of yellow. A 
general atmosphere of dust and mud 
pervaded the place. As horror after 
horror burst upon Susan's astonished 
sight, her face grew pale and she set up 
a feeble wail. " Woe's me, that it should 
a' come to this!" Nannie ran to her 
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arms and buried her dirty face in Susan's 
snow-white apron. 

" Alack the day, oh Nannie !" 
Her companions soon comprehended 
the position of affairs, but it was some- 
time before she could believe that some 
terrible woe had not befallen her pet and 
her household gods. A hearty laugh 
from Jim, however, at length convinced 
her that all was right, and when soap 
and water had done their work the dis- 
concerted Susan was at length comforted. 
Little Nan was washed in time to go back 
with her friend. She was thoroughly 
sobered by the effect of her tattooing 
experiences, and when his kindly voice 
called out, " Come along, Gossamer,'* 
she trotted off by his side without a 
word. 

They went by a little brook till the 
pathway entered a small wood. Nannie 
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had not gone far before the bright sun- 
shine and the sweet sounds and scents 
of stream and heather began to revive 
her spirits. Soon she was skipping 
along in front of her companion, scarcely 
seeming to touch the ground with her 
lightsome tread. One might almost have 
thought she had borrowed wings from 
the angels, whom in her unconscious 
ministry she seemed so much to re- 
semble. 

"Uncle,*' said she, "Arn't you glad 
it's such a fine day ?" 

" Yes, Gossamer.'* 

" Oh, what beautiful daisies ! > Do 
make me a daisy-chain. Isn't it delight- 
ful ?" and she began picking the daisies 
with all her might. Then in another 
moment she was off to a bush close by. 

" Oh, uncle, what's this funny flower ?'* 

" Traveller's joy^ my pet." 
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*' Are travellers always joyful, ttncle ?" 
" Sometimes, you little prattle V 
" You were a traveller, wem't you ?" 
" Yes, Gossamer." 
" What is traveller, uncle V* 
" Someone who goes a long way." 
•*' And did you go a long way ?" 
Yes, my darling." 
And, of course, you were always 

joyful ?" 

A heavy sigh was the only reply to 

the little maiden's innocent home thrust. 

She was not, however, to be so put off. 
** You were always joyful, wern*t yoOf 

uncle ?" said she, running up to his side, 

with sudden seriousness. 
" Not always, my darling."* 
"But mother says we ought always 

to be." 
" You are> am't you ? my bright little 

Goasawer." 
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"Yes, except when I have to take 
medicine!" said she, with a comic air; 
then she added seriously, "I thought 
God meant everyone always to be happy 
and joyful/' 

Another sigh was the only reply. 

"Mother says my medicine is like 
grown-up people's trouble ; it's so nasty 
you can't think, but it makes me well in 
the end, when I take it like a good girl." 

" And so you think trouble will make 
grown-up people well, do you, Nannie ?" 

" You must ask mother : she'll tell 
you all about it. She tells me when I 
say my ' Suffer the little children,' and 
my prayer, and she tells me grown-up 
people should ask God for everything, 
just as I ask mother; and He gives it 
them." 

A light gleamed over Samuel's face. 
He had thought but little of these things 



that swmed to come so naturally to the 
child Could it be that he might bring 
all his heavy troubles, that he would 
find there was for him a refuge open as 
a mother's heart to her in&nt's cry ? 

They now reached old Sampson's 
cottage. But in the night, or when 
alone upon the hills, the young man 
thought on the words of the child. 
They had opened to him a spring of 
comfort that he little dreamed of. In 
the holiest of books he found direction 
and precept, and a healing balm for his 
trouble such as he had never known 
before. And as he read of pardon and 
peace, of a Saviour's sympathy and love, 
a weight rolled from him that no human 
hand could touch. The young man still 
wore an air of sadness, but a light 
seemed to shine through it. He was 
always reserved to all but little Nannie ; 
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but among the few dalesmen who were 
accustomed to meet him, it was observed 
that " Old Sampson's son had grown a 
deal more cheery of late." 

Had not little Nannie's ministry been 
indeed like that of angels ? 
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IfEBTON FAIBFOBD LEAVES GLENALLADALE 

HALL. 

** Bach was my fortune, O ! my friendF, and such 
The end of lofty hopes that grasped too much." 

Crdbhe. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

SOME four or five 
years before the 
circumstances just 
narrated there had 
been high festivi- 
ties in Glenalladale 
HaU. The Glen- 
alladale estate 
comprised most of 
the lower valley of 
Lowdale, and much 
of the moorlands 
of the surrounding 
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mountains. About twelve or fourteen 
years earlier it had been purchased by Mr. 
Maxwell, the present owner, a course of 
extravagance having compelled the for- 
mer possessor to part with his ancestral 
inheritance. Of Mr. Maxwell not much 
was known in the neighbourhood. He 
was believed to have accumulated a large 
fortune in his earlier years, in the open- 
ing trade of the East Indies. There had 
been a Maxwell Manor in the county of 
Yorkshire, and on the strength of a sup- 
posed relationship with some former 
possessor of this old estate, Mr. Maxwell 
considered himself entitled to a place 
among the old landed gentry. By those 
outside his own walls he was generally 
regarded as an unassuming man, who 
took little part in public matters. He 
was understood to be a sincere supporter 
of the House of Hanover. The one ab- 



sorbing object of Ms life was his mother- 
less daughter, now a beautiful girl of 
eighteen. 

Amongst the chosen guests who 
lingered after the close of the festivities 
to enjoy Mr. Maxwell's profuse hospi- 
talities was an old friend of his former 
years, who had come down to visit him 
from the neighbourhood of London. 

Merton Fairford was a wealthy middle- 
aged bachelor, kindly and good-natured 
in disposition, and sensitive to a fault on 
points of etiquette. It was not long, 
however, after his arrival at Glenalladale 
before he fell under the influence of a 
motive of action more powerful than any 
which his love of etiquette had ever 
been able to supply. The daily bouquet, 
presented with the profoundest of bows, 
the elaborately turned compliment, the 
carefiil attention, its precise amount of 
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empressement evidently regulated in 
accordance with some occult standard, 
all these for some time amused more 
than they annoyed Mr, Maxvell's amiable 
daughter. But Mr. Fairford had arrived 
at that period of life when a man's habits 
become somewhat stereotyped. When 
precisely the correct portion of the day 
had been appropriated to the lady of his 
choice, he would betake himself to a 
spacious arm-chair in the library. Here 
the afternoon garden party were accus- 
tomed to catch sight of him through the 
open casement, wrapped in the profound- 
est of slumbers, his grey head resting 
in the most perfect neatness and pro- 
priety on a vast yellow silk cushion 
borrowed from a neighbouring settee. 

No one was fonder of a joke at Mr. 
Fairford's expense than the young nephew 
of a neighbouring squire, who was a con- 
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stant visitor at Glenalladale Hall. Ronald 
Macallan, the son of a Jacobite baronet 
in Scotland, was making a long visit at 
the manor of his maternal uncle, whose 
estate adjoined that of Mr. Maxwell. 

At the time of which we write, it was 
hardly the policy of the adherents of the 
Pretender to proclaim aloud their dis- 
affection ; but the fact of its existence was 
well known to the court at St. James's, 
and the present quiet in the North was 
but the calm before a storm. Sir Duncan 
Macallan was a strong uncompromising 
Jacobite; and observing the easily in- 
fluenced nature of Ronald, his only son, 
as soon as he was of years to understand 
the nature of the transaction, the father 
had bound him, by a secret and solenm 
oath, to maintain the cause of King 
James VIII, with goods and gold, and 
land and life. Secure, by this fearful 




bond and the noble truth-loving nature 
of his son, of his allegiance to the exile 
king. Sir Duncan felt but little difficulty 
in allowing him to accept the invitation 
of his uncle in the North of England. 
He believed, though incorrectly, that the 
English squire was himself secretly 
inclined to the Jacobite cause. Once 
among the breezy hills of Yorkshire 
Ronald thought of little else than the 
delights of his wild holiday. The 
shadiest pool where lay the speckled 
trout ; the deepest covert where cowered 
the moorland fox ; the wild burst along 
the hillside ; the gallop over the plain ; 
these, and a thousand kindred objects, 
smothered though they did not efface 
the memory of his bond. It was not 
long before he was thrown into the 
society of Ellen Maxwell. A little 
adventure, when he helped her fipom a 
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mountain stream into which she had 
slipped, was their first introduction. He 
became a welcome guest at Glenalladale 
Hall, and in many a ride and walk with 
its fair young mistress the acquaintance 
thus begun soon ripened into a deep 
attachment. 

Whilst old Mr. Maxwell doated upon 
his child, he was wholly a stranger to 
the ordinary protections which a mother's 
care would have placed around her. He 
allowed her freely to ride over the coun- 
try with the young heir of the Scotch 
baronetcy, whose uncle, secretly desiring 
to see him detached from the dangerous 
politics of his father, also viewed the 
growing intimacy with complacency. 

Intoxicated with the delight of finding 
that the affection, which, with all the 
warmth of an ardent nature, he so soon 
felt for Ellen Maxwell, was gently and 
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lovingly returned, young Macallan 
sometimes forgot and never thought 
much of the difficulties in which it might 
involve him at his own home. He was 
contented to lead a kind of "Carpe 
Diem " existence, and thought not of the 
morrow. Meanwhile a small temporary 
cause of disquietude gave him more 
annoyance than all the momentous ob- 
stacles that were likely to arise from his 
father's opposition to a union of his 
house with that of a supporter of the 
house of Hanover. This consisted in 
the arrival and advances of Mr. Merton 
Fairford. 

We have seen that in the party at 
Glenalladale young Ronald was foremost 
among those to whom Mr. Pairford was 
a constant source of amusement. But 
things seemed to be going beyond this 
point, and he was determined to put a 
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stop to the chance of further annoyance. 
The unconscious object of this determi- 
nation was meantime wholly absorbed 
with his own affairs, quite unaware in his 
decorous obtuseness that the ground was 
occupied by a younger and more favoured 
rival. Imagining that for a day or two 
Ellen had yielded an affable and courteous 
reception to his increasing attentions, 
poor Mr. Fairford at length led her to a 
secluded' summer-house in the garden, 
and in due form dropping upon one knee 
and placing his hand upon his heart, 
" Fair Lady," said he, in the inflated style 
of compliment so common in the last 
century, " permit the humblest of your 
slaves, overcome with admiration, to lay 
at your feet his life, his happiness, his 
aU !" 

Ellen was saved the trouble of giving 
him the inevitable refusal by the ap- 
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proach of other members of the party, 
and just able to maintain her gravity till 
she had escaped from his sight, she sat 
down on a bank in a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. Here Ronald found her, and 
at once determined to put into execution 
a trick he had been concocting. 

The next morning Mr. Fairford re- 
ceived a polite note, as he thought in 
Ellen's handwriting, suggesting that he 
should repair to a lonely nook in the 
woods, about half a mile from the hall, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. When 
there, he was to blindfold his eyes, and 
feel his way by the hand-rail across a 
little bridge to a seat under the rocks 
beyond. The time, which was cruelly 
fixed at the precise hour of his daily 
siesta, found him duly at the place 
appointed. Meanwhile Ronald and Ellen, 
by the contrivance of the former, had 
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approached the rocks behind the seat 
and a little above it so as to aflford com- 
plete concealment. Ellen, much wonder- 
ing what was about to happen, and quite 
ignorant of Ronald's plan, was in the 
background, while he carried forward a 
light, but unwieldy, bundle. Mr. Fair- 
ford bandaged his eyes and felt his way 
over the bridge. 

" Hush !" whispered a low voice, a few 
paces in front. Meanwhile Ronald's 
bundle was softly let down from the 
bushes above, so as to hang just before 
his unhappy victim. A light tap was 
felt on his shoulder. Mr. Fairford 
stretched out his hand and grasped some- 
thing in front. As soon as he could un- 
bind his eyes he found himself hopelessly 
alone and that he held the large yellow 
silk cushion with which at that time in 
the afternoon he was wont to spend so 
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many hours of confidentiid companion- 
ship. Attached to it was a slip of paper^ 
on which was written, in a strong miiscu- 
line hand, the following doggrel : 



On this seat, in qxiiet 

Best and be thankful : 
From your hlind persistence cease, 
Best and be ihankfol; 
' So your sun shall set in peace. 

Best and be thankful. 

Mr. Fairford at once saw the hint that 
was intended by this practical joke. A 
sound of retreating footsteps and merry- 
laughter in the distant wood was all that 
told of the presence of any witnesses of 
his mortification. 

He did not again make his appearance 
among the guests at the Hall. WTien 
assembled at the next meal, Mr. Maxwell 
announced that Mr. Fairford had occasion 
suddenly to return to London and had 
hastily left that afternoon. None but 
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Ronald and Ellen knew the real cause of 
his departure. 




A FALSE STABT. 

*« Thus with &ir conclusions arg^eth generous youth. 
And quickly he starteth on his course. 

• •••••••••• 

Yet one thing he lacketh, the Mentor of the mind. 
The quiet whisper of Discretion — Thy time is not yet 



come. 
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CHAPTER III. 



EVEN before the 
commencement of 
the intimacy of 
Ronald Macallan 
at Glenalladale 
Hall, he had found 
a strong ally in all 
his out-door pur- 
suits in old Samp- 
son Carter. 

Ronald's uncle 
had for some time 
had leave to fish 



in Mr. Maxwell's streams^ and to 
shoot in Mr. Maxwell's covers; and 
old Sampson had often guided the 
nephew to the best pools and coppices. 
The news of the wreck of the " Minos '* 
was then somewhat recent and the 
woodman's trouble about his son was a 
fresh wound. Many a time did the old 
man pour out his tale of sorrow to the 
ear of a ready listener, when he told the 
sad history to Ronald, as they took their 
way to the salmon stream. The ready 
sympathy of the impulsive and warm- 
hearted young Scotchman, so much of 
an age with his lost son, was a cordial 
source of solace to the early grief of the 
old man. A warm attachment arose 
between them, such as often exists 
between a high-born youth and a de- 
pendant in the humbler walks of life. 
Love and gratitude for many littb 
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services sprung up on the one side ; 
warm affection, mingled with admiration 
and devotion, on the other. Sampson 
seemed to find a wild pleasure in leading 
Ronald over the moors and fells to the 
most remote mountain recesses. Some- 
thing in the grand solitude of those 
wilds harmonized with his own feelings. 
Sometimes they would penetrate to long 
distances from home. On one such 
occasion they completely crossed a ridge 
and wild tract of moorland that separated 
Lowdale by some ten or twenty miles 
from a distant glen in which stood the 
quiet little Church of Oldwick. In this 
expedition they discovered a short and 
easy way across the unfrequented moors, 
which Ronald afterwards put to a use 
little expected by his old companion. 

After Ronald became a constant visitor 
at the hall and devoted himself so much 
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to the society of Ellen Maxwell, Sampson 
saw less of him. It must be remembered 
that Ellen had been thrown through her 
girlhood much on her own resources; 
that few of the usual advantages of a 
careful training had been hers, and that 
it was some cause for wonder that under 
such adverse circumstances she possessed 
so many feminine graces and charms. 
Ronald in the first burst of youth, hon- 
ourable and truth loving though he was, 
yet thoughtless and regardless of con- 
sequences, was not the safest guide for 
a young and trustful girl. 

" Ellen" said he one day, as they were 
riding over the moor, " why should we 
not be married at once ? Why wait long 
years and months, and perhaps not be 
married at all? I shall never know a 
moment's happiness till I can call you 
mine.'* 
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Ellen did not reply* 

** I could care for you so much better 
than I can now," continued he, " I could 
help you and protect you, and we should 
be so happy.'* 

Ellen knew not how to answer, but she 
felt very sure that her father would per- 
mit no such step. At length she said 
simply, 

" Bonald, we are very young yet, we 
had better wait, and in the end all will 
be well. I must be guided by my father." 

She was not accustomed to question 
the control of an ardent mind. It was 
a great effort to her to make any opposi- 
tion to Bonald; little did he think 
of Jacobite politics or questions of 
£tmily pride, as he stifled the voice of 
prudence in obedience to his great love. 
He grew restless and uneasy. But when 
with Ellen, all would be absorbed in the 
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rapture of the moqient^ The spdl that 
bound them seemed to draw l^ir 
young hearts ever closer and closer^ 
It was no empty sigh that burst from a 
poet of later days, when he sung — 

^ Ob das 68 ewig grfine bliebe. 
Die erste zeit der junger liebe ! " 

Old Sampson was passing one day over 
the moors in the direction of Oldwick 
Church. His path led him towards some 
woods that almost concealed the vener- 
able building. The weatherstained 
tower rose above the trees, and stood 
out in pleasing contrast against the 
green foliage, like a grey agate on a 
setting of emerald. The peaceful ham* 
let lay below the wood. Quiet reigned 
through the valley. A stranger might 
have thought that here at least the 
wheel of time would move smoothly on. 
Sampson felt the &scination of the lovely 
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soene^ something in it harmonized with 
his own feelings. He descended to the 
margin of the wood^ and pausing for a 
moment, passed by a little foot-track 
under tlje grateful shade. He had not 
gone fer before he observed the recent 
footprints of horses; and following them 
he found, tethered to the trees, two steeds, 
one of which belonging to his master, 
carried a lady's saddle. His curiosity 
was aroused, and going slowly forward, 
he came to a part of the wood where the 
ground sloped rapidly down towards the 
back of the church. An old window 
revealed the interior of the building to 
a person standing on this slope; and 
there old Sampson stood with attention 
riveted on what was passing within. 

Five minutes later a young gentleman 
and lady in riding costume emerged frbm^ 
the entrance, and took their way towards 
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the horses. One or two other persons 
left by a different door. Bonald and 
Ellen were husband and wife, and Samp- 
son was in possession of their secret. 

Bonald had at length overcome Ellen's 
opposition. He had secured the help of 
a somewhat thoughtless young curate, 
and an equally thoughtless associate 
from the neighbourhood, and hence the 
scene which Sampson had witnessed. 
The valley of Oldwick was sufficiently 
cut off from Glenalladale by the inter- 
vening moors and fells, for no rumour 
of the intended wedding to have passed 
from one to the other, Sampson's 
feeling on recovering from his first 
astonishment was one of deep sorrow, 
" Poor young things,'' thought he, " it's 
an ill beginning for them ; he so brave 
and so hearty, she so young and so feir ! " 
He saw them leave the church, and the 
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new bride and bridegroom regained the 
horses, while the other members of the 
party went in another direction. " Shall 
I speak to them?" pondered old 
Sampson; but at that moment they 
caught sight of him through the trees. 

"Why Sampson, I little thought j to 
see you here," said Ronald. 

"Nor I to be here, sir," said the old 
man. "'Tis no choice o' mine that I 
happened this way, and looked ipto 
t' church, sir ; but may be 'tis weel for 
you that it was so." 

A look of surprise that amounted 
almost to fierceness flashed over Ronald's 
face, as he found that Sampson had Iqamt 
their secret ; but he knew the old man 
too well to suspect him of any mean 
curiosity, and he answered almost mildly, 

well, Samson, then you know it all ! " 
Yes, Sir, 'twas naught o' my own 
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seeking, 'tis no for the likes o' me to 
mind the affairs o' my betters. But, 
sir, your kind heart to me in my troubles 
has bound me to ye. And for t' young 
leddie, that I have watched fro* her 
cradle, never did I hear aught but a 
kind word fro' her ; and I love the very 
shadow o' her. And if I may mak' so 
bold, and tak' the right o' an old man to 
speak, I would 'mind ye that 'tis easy to 
put out the spark that kindles th' 
heather, but when t' fell's ablaze 'tis no 
light thing. Happen what's done canna' 
be undone ; but tak' an old man's advice. 
The first loss is t' least loss. The broad 
way grows wider every step ye tak'. Go 
to t' maister at once, and mak' a clean 
breast o' it ! mak' a clean breast o' it ! " 
The tears trickled down old Sampson's 
cheeks as he disappeared through the 
trees. The young husband and wife 
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were left alone. They sat down on the 
moss. Bonald's arm supported his 
bride ; he felt alarmed to see how pale 
she looked. At length she spoke. 

** Ronald I will do what I can to be it 
good wife/* 

The strain she had gone through had 
been nearly too much for her. Her head 
sank upon his shoulder, and a torrent of 
welcome tears gave the needed outlet to 
her pent-up feelings. 

Long did Ronald and Ellen sit undis- 
turbed on that bank of flowers, as on a 
bridal throne of nature's own construct- 
ing, and beneath the shelter of those 
friendly trees. None disturbed their 
communing. 

** Ronald," said Ellen, "old Sampson's 
advice is right, we had better teU my 
fether.'' 

Ronald could not resist the plain 
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common sense and good feeling which 
had spoken in every word the old wood- 
man had said. They now mounted their 
horses and slowly pursued their way 
through the wood, on to the hill, and so 
homeward across the unfrequented moor- 
land. 

Mr. Aurelius Maxwell was sitting the 
next morning quite alone in his breakfast 
parlour, in his dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, when the butler entered and 
handed him a note. Its contents ran 
as follows : — 

My Dear Sib, — ^Your daughter and I were yesterday 
married at Oldwick Churcli. I can ofifer no excuse for 
Bucli baste save the devoted attachment I bear to her. 
No blame attaches to her, she was most unwilling to act 
without your knowledge, and only at last yielded to my 
earnestness. I trust we shall receive your pardon. 

For my own prospects the abundant allowance made 
to me by my father will enable me to support your * 
daughter in the position becoming the rank of the wife 
of a future baronet. Will you allow me to sign myiself, 

. Your obedient Son, 

BONALD MACALLAN. 
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Mr. Maxwell's countenance, on reading 
this letter, was a curious study. He 
took off his spectacles, lay back in his 
chair, and pondered. At first a kind of 
puzzled look passed over his features. 
But at length his not very capacious 
mind managed to grasp the whole 
subject, or rather thought that it did so. 
That which he had inwardly longed for 
had come about, though more quickly 
than he had intended. 

That the daughter of Aurelius Max- 
well, once a shopman in a London 
warehouse, should become the wife of a 
Scotch baronet, with good estates, as well 
as the mistress of Glenalladale Hall, was 
more than at one time he had dared to 
dream of. He had anticipated diflSiculties 
fi-om the old baronet ; but now apparently 
without any effort of his own, the 
thing was done. He could forgive any 
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seeming neglect of himself in the 
matter. He was not given to take 
&r-sighted political views, and no shadow 
of lowering Jacobite troubles dimmed the 
brightness of the picture. As thoughts 
like these passed through his brain, the 
face of Mr. Marwell gradually assumed 
an aspect of placid enjoyment. As the 
advantages which he expected from this 
hasty step of his daughter ranged themi- 
selves before him, and grew in apparent 
magnitude, he smiled, he chuckled with 
delight ; he would positively have danced 
for joy, had a gouty foot permitted him. 
He saw, however, that he must at least 
put on some appearance of displeasure, 
and when, at a later time in the day« 
young Macallan was announced, he had 
schooled himself to receive him with 
becoming severity. 
" Well, sir, this is a pretty trick, you 




have pkyed my daughter ! " said he, as 
the young man entered. 

" I. sincerely beg your pardon, sir, as I 
did in my note. I hope I may receive it. 
I have little to add to what I said there." 

" Does Sir Duncan know anything of it 
yet?" 

**No, sir, but I shall shortly inform 
him, and until he knows, I think no one 
else had better be told." 

** Well sir, my daughter cannot leave 
my roof, I cannot at once grant my 
pardon to so hasty an act. You may 
call on me again in three days." 

Ronald's proud spirit flashed fire at 
being thus spoken to by one whom he 
deemed an inferior ; but he felt that he 
deserved it, and curbed himself suffi- 
ciently to reply, though not without 
something of haughtiness, " I thank you 
sir, I will do as you wish." 
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Saying this he withdrew. But he did 
not leave the house without a loving 
parting from his young wife, so different 
in almost every respect from her calcu- 
lating, though not &r-seeing, father. 
Eonald went back to his uncle's for the 
next few days, and had time to ponder 
over his position. He dared not tell his 
father at present, and one of the few 
communications which he had received 
from home, told of the baronet's 
absence for some little time; so that, 
at present, it would be impossible to 
do so. 

After the lapse of the prescribed time 
of waiting, Mr. Marwell again met his 
new son-in-law ; and having made what 
he deemed a sufElcient show of reluctance, 
was induced to pardon the insult which 
had been put upon his parental authority. 
It was finally arranged that for the 
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present the bride and bridegroom should 
take up their abode at Glenalladale Hall. 




THE GATHERINa AT GLBNFINNEN. 

Mkssenoes.— « My lord, here are letters for you." 

Hen. IV. 



CHAPTER IV. 




HILST Ronald andEllen were thus 
leading a life of uncertain happi- 
ness, events occurred which ex- 
ercised a very important influence on 
their future. 

A Scotch shepherd, in a quiet valley 
in the South of Inverness, stood bare- 
headed at the door of his mountain 
hovel. He seemed to be carefiilly on 
the watch. His eye scanned the hills in 
every direction. He would move a few 
steps, and then returning to the hut and 
answer the impatient inquiry of some one 
sitting within. A handsome young man. 
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whose bearing marked him as of high 
position, now appeared at the door, and 
joined the shepherd in his scrutiny of 
the surrounding mountains. They had 
not long to wait. Suddenly, on one of 
the neighbouring hilltops, the bonnets 
of Highlanders were seen, and as these 
hardy sons of the glen, descending 
the rocks or slopes, and made their way 
towards the shepherd's hovel, the young 
man joyfully welcomed the tartans of 
the Camerons of Lochiel. The warlike 
chief the " gentle Lochiel " soon stood 
among the little group that gathered 
round the hut. And now from other 
quarters of the glen fresh troops of High- 
landers of other clans appeared, until 
some seven or eight hundred men were 
collected together. Some English sol- 
diers, prisoners, were in their midst. 
The reader will perhaps have recog- 
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nised in this animated scene, the 
gathering of the clans in Glenflnnen, to 
welcome the arrival on the shores of 
Scotland of Charles Edward Stuart, the 
young Pretender. 

A banner of white, blue, and red silk, 
was now unfolded by the old Marquis of 
Tullibardine : the commission of regency 
to his son from the old Pretender was 
read, and the standard of insurrection 
against the House of Hanover was thus 
difinitely raised by the Jacobites. The 
Chevalier, after an adventurous voyage, 
had just landed from the "Doutelle," 
near Moidart. His rash enterprize had 
at first met with considerable opposition 
from the leaders of his party in Scotland. 
Lochiel, Macdonald, and others, urged 
that it was useless to rise against the 
reigning house, without the assistance 
of a powerful army from France. Of 



such aid there was little present expecta- 
tion. The vessel containing Charles's 
chief supplies from that country had 
been disabled by an English cruiser on 
its voyage to Scotland. But the earnest- 
ness and the insinuating manners of the 
young Pretendet overcame the objections 
of his opposers, and the Jacobite leaders 
ended by heartily risking their lives and 
their fortunes on the great venture they 
were about to make. 

The history of that stirring time tells 
how one after another of the Highland 
chieftains joined the Chevalier's army. 

A little band of them are standing 
around Charles, as he halts at mid-day, 
on his southward march from Glenfinnen. 
There is some little whispering and 
commotion among them, and by a path- 
way from a neighbouring wood, a 
venerable Scotch gentleman, of dignified 
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and stately mien, approaches the prince, 
and bends the knee and kisses the hand 
of the man whom he recognises as the 
son of his royal master. 

" Sir Duncan Macallan, you are right 
welcome. I may thank you beforehand for 
your well-known loyalty, and for the aid I 
know you intend to render my royal 
father." 

" I have but very recently heard of 
your Royal Highness's landing, — ^when 
on a journey from my home, in connec- 
tion with your affairs, — I have hastened 
to bid you welcome, and must now 
apologize for a hasty departure to my 
own estates, to raise my small quota 
towards the gathering of your supporters. 
I have to ask where I can join your 
forces, in company with my son, now 
absent in England, but who is warmly 
pledged to your cause." 
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Sir Duncan received the needed in- 
formation ; then hastened on his journey 
as fast as the increasing infirmities of 
age would allow him- This, however, 
was but slowly, and some little delay 
occurred before he reached Macallan 
Keep. The fatigue of the journey, and 
the excitement attending it, had severely 
taxed his strength, and when he arrived 
at the castle there was cause for the 
gravest apprehension whether he would 
himself be able to command the little 
band of men whom he proposed to send 
to the Chevalier's army. 

While these events were occurring in 
Scotland, Ronald had been spending his 
time in the enjoyment of an insecure 
happiness with his young bride at Glen- 
alladale Hall. It was his intention 
frankly to avow his marriage to his 
&ther. He had half written a letter 
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with this object, when he heard of Sir 
Duncan's northern journey, and was 
induced, not unwillingly, to wait until 
the baronet's return. 

One day, as he was riding home with 
Ellen from the moors, which had been 
the scene to them of such important 
occurrences, they were respectfully ac- 
costed by a man whose Scotch accent 
showed him to have come from the 
north. 

" Sir, can ye tell me, where I may 
find Glenalladale HaU ? " 

" Yes, my man, just down yonder in 
the valley* Who do you want there ? " 
answered Ronald. 

" Can ye tell me if Til find there, the 
young laird o' Macallan ? " 

" What do you want with young 
Macallan ? aye, my friend ?" asked Ron- 
ald, surprised. 
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^^ I hae come frae Macallan Keep, and 
hae called at Sir Duncan's brother's : and 
they have sent me on to Glenalladale 
Hall. Aye, but I fear I've unco' sad 
news for the laddie." 

" I am young Macallan, you may give 
me your tidings." 

" But are you then the laird's son, sir, 
I didna ken I were speaking to your- 
nainsel." 

The man now produced a sealed packet, 
and Ronald and Ellen dismounted, and 
sat down under a tree to peruse its con- 
tents, while the messenger held their 
horses a little apart. 

Ronald broke the seal, and as he 
glanced hastily within, turned deadly 
pale. He handed it to Ellen who soon 
discovered for herself the cause of his 
agitation. 

The packet contained two letters, one 
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in his fether's handwriting, recounting 
the circumstances of the arrival of the 
Pretender, and summoning Ronald to 
hasten home at once to join his stand- 
ard, — ^the other from his father's old and 
faithful steward, and dated one day sub- 
sequently, told how the baronet had 
returned fromhisjourney greatly fatigued, 
and how, the night after he was attacked 
with a seizure from which he never re- 
covered. His last letter to his son had 
been his first occupation on reaching 
home. 

Ronald was completely overcome by 
the double blow that thus fell upon him. 
To the loss of a father to '^whom he was 
deeply attached, was added the necessity 
of parting from Ellen, to share in what, 
even to his inexperience, seemed a very 
hazardous enterprise. 

After the first outburst of grief he 
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explained to her his own position. He 
was now master of his father's depend- 
ants, and inherited his title. He was 
bound by an oath, of which he had 
thought but little, but which now re- 
curred to his memory with an over- 
whelming force. He would be compelled 
at once to leave her. All the natural 
impulses of a fine though volatile nature 
now asserted themselves. What he 
deemed stern duty presented itself in a 
light and with a force very foreign to the 
feelings under which he had of late been 
acting. We will not depict the terrible 
struggle that went on in his ipnd : the 
urgency of the reasons for disregarding 
the command of his dying fiither : the 
sorrow of parting from his young wife. 
It was late in the day when Ronald and 
Ellen reached the Hall. Ronald felt the 
effort it would be to tell his sad tidings 
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to Mr. Maxwell. But he nerved himself 
for it. He had not the opportunity of 
seeing his father-in-law that evening. 
The next morning he unfolded the whole 
story, with straightforwardness and sim- 
plicity. 

Mr. Maxwell was quite unprepared for 
such a disclosure. In his ambitious 
schemes for his daughter, he had never 
taken in the idea of the consequences of 
the Jacobite politics of Ronald's house. 
The thought of being connected with a 
family in open arms against the govern- 
ment quite overcame him. Heforesaw ruin 
to himself and his : and acting as a weak 
nature is very apt to do under difficult 
circumstances, more from the influence of 
panic fear, than from calm deliberation, 
he concurred most heartily in that part 
of Ronald's plans, which involved his 
immediate departure from Glenalladale 
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Hall ; and peremptorily &rbade him ever 
to return there. 

It is needless to dwell on this part of 
our narrative. The parting between 
Ronald and Ellen can be better imagined 
than described. Before the close of the 
day, Ronald was riding slowly and sadly, 
in company with the Scotch messenger, 
over the moors that lay between Glen- 
alladale and Scotland, and Ellen was left 
at the Hall, a prey to terrific fears and 
the deepest grief. She had accompanied 
Ronald a long distance on his journey, 
and then returned to the sadness of her 
lonely home. 

In her father, with his narrow-minded 
views and selfish love, Ellen found but 
little sympathy. But she unbosomed 
her troubles to an old and faithful 
servant, in whom she found a tender and 
ready listener. Mabel Smith had been 
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Ellen's nurse in her childhood, and had 
watched over her motherless girlhood 
with what was second only to a mother's 
affection ; and it was Mab's part to do all 
in her power to assuage the grief which 
she could not prevent. 

"Cry on, dear," she would say, as 
some new outburst of sorrow overwhelmed 
her young mistress, " it '11 do your poor 
heart good, and happen the time '11 
come when ye' 11 get yer own back 
again." Mab spoke a hope which she 
hardly felt. 

Meanwhile Ronald reached the deso- 
late home where his father now slept in 
the little chapel. As he stood by the 
recent grave, a load of care seemed to 
come upon him. Life and its respon- 
sibilities rose to his mental view, as 
never before. The joys of the past few 
months, stamped as they were with 
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the impress of youthful impetu- 
osity and carelessness, seemed gone 
for ever like a delightful dream. 
His bond to the dead seemed inexorable. 
Life, in all its earnestness, must be 
faced. There are moments in which 
men seem to pass thrpugh the growth 
of years. There are turning-points in 
our life, when what has been seems sud- 
denly lost to view, like a lovely land- 
scape behind us; while what may be 
rises before, as a region of uncertain 
mists. To such a turning-point had 
Ronald come ; such a moment was that 
which he passed through as he stood by 
his father's grave in the little chapel. 

He was received with the warmest 
cordiality, as their young laird, by his 
father's old retainers. No expressions 
of joy at his return were omitted which 
were consistent with the recent sorrow 
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that hung alike over all. But Ronald's 
first care was to take steps to carry out 
the object which his father had so much 
at heart. The old steward had already 
made some preparations with this view. 

After a day or two spent in the needed 
arrangements at Macallan Keep, Ronald 
started at the head of a band of some 
thirty men to join the standard of the 
young Pretender. There is something 
animating to the young in active exer- 
tion; and in the inevitable excite- 
ment and bustle of the start and the 
march he found much to distract 
his thoughts. But a heavy sense of 
responsibility rested upon him ; and as 
he rode northward at the head of his 
little troop, the smile and the laugh 
that was wont to come so readily rose 
but seldom ; and through all, the thought 
of his young wife in far-off Glenalladale 
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and of the wall of separation that had 
suddenly sprung up between them shot 
through his mind, causing bitter pangs of 
grief, A few days' journey, however, 
brought him to the place where Sir 
Duncan had arranged to join the High- 
land army. Ronald was duly presented 
to the Chevalier, who conferred on him 
the command of his own company ; and 
the Jacobite forces proceeded towards 
the capital. 

On the 17th September, 1745, with a 
little army of some two thousand men, 
Charles Edward Stuart entered the 
capital of Scotland, and celebrated his 
arrival by a ball that same evening at 
Holyrood. 

Three days later, having marched 
from Edinburgh to Preston Pains, the 
Highlanders were resting on their arms 
for the night, separated by a marsh from 
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the English army under General Cope, 
which had just returned from its fruitless 
march towards Inverness. At daybreak 
the following morning, guided by a 
Jacobite of the neighbourhood, they 
succeeded in passing the marsh and 
outflanking the English, who being thus 
suddenly surprised, after a brief resis- 
tance, were put to flight. 

The battle took place near the resi- 
dence of Colonel Gardener, an officer 
who fought on the English side. At the 
close of the fight he remained to the last 
on the field, but was at length struck 
down close to his own park. Flushed 
with victory, the Jacobite soldiers ap- 
proached him. Ronald had been in the 
thick of the battle, and rejoiced in the 
success of the day. But when the im- 
mediate excitement of the conflict sub- 
sided, sadder feelings came over him ; 
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and as he drew near to the spot where 
the dying officer lay, they were more in 
harmony with the scene passing there 
than with the wild triumph of those who 
were celebrating their victory. It is 
said that Colonel Gardener addressed a 
Highland officer thus, " You are fighting 
for an earthly crown, I am going to 
receive a heavenly one/' As Ronald, 
standing among the group who sur- 
rounded him, heard these words, new 
and strange thoughts arose in his mind. 
Hitherto he had lived and felt as if this 
life were his only object, and as if there 
were nothing beyond. But the question 
flashed across him, — could it really be, 
that, in the midst of all his troubles, 
there was a bright future, — a happiness, 
— a crown, — ^unassailable by the storms 
of earth, for all who rightly seek it ? 
The Highland force returned trium- 
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phant from Preston Pans. Edinburgh, 
with the exception of the castle, sub- 
mitted to the Pretender, The Jacobite 
army gradually increased to some five 
or six thousand men ; while the English 
government was rousing itself from the 
supineness with which it had regarded 
these northern commotions. In Novem- 
ber began the fatal march to Derby. 

Prom Preston Pans the Pretender 
re-entered Holyrood. In the venerable 
palace, and amid the old halls and stair- 
cases, which once resounded with Rizzio's 
music and the song of Chatelar, Charles 
gave balls and maintaiued a round of 
gaieties, like a faint modem re-echoing 
of the festivities of Mary's brilliant 
court of other days. Prom this life of 
inaction he was, however, soon to rouse 
himself; bidding adieu to a glory as 
ephemeral as that of the ill-fated Queen 
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of Scots, for a fate only less disastrous 
than hers. 

But amidst all the gaieties at Holyrood 
there was at least one sad heart, a truant 
to their attractions ; and which wandered 
ever far away to the quiet valley of 
Glenalladale. 




^ 



DABK DAYa 

Thou hast gained in the furnace of affliction, self- 
knowledge, patience, and humility, 

And these be as precious ore, that waiteth the skill of 

the coiner; 

Despise not the blessings of adversity, nor the gain 

thou hast earned so hardly. 

And now thou hast drained the bitter, take heed 

that thou lose not the sweet. 



CHAPTER V. 




BOUT half-a-mile from a little 
fishing town on the coast of 
Norfolk, stood a large Eliza- 
bethan farm house, somewhat secluded 
amid the trees from the main road. 
Some months after the events narrated 
in the last chapter, in an old chamber in 
this time-worn building, two women were 
sitting — the elder, apparently in the 
position of a servant, attentively watch- 
ing the younger, who held a little bundle 
tightly clasped in her arms. 

" Baby, my own baby ! " she burst out, 
bending over it, with all a mother's 
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ineffable fondness. "My own darling! 
They shall never take you from me ! 
How can they ? Oh ! how cruel !" 

She parted the manifold wrappers that 
contained the infant ; and as she did so, 
the bright smiles of alovely child,some two 
months old, rewarded her carefullove. She 
looked at it with an unspeakable longing. 

" Oh Mab !'* she said, addressing her 
attendant, "Ifs too cruel; my father 
does not know what he's doing. What 
shaUIdo?'' 

"Poor dear,'' said Mab, "I wish I 
could bear it for you. I weel know what 
it is, for I once had a little one 0' my 
own ; but 'tis lang ago." 

" Will they be kind to it, Mab ? Look 
how she smiles ! She knows me, too, so 
well now!" And with many tears the 
young mother bent over her chUd, and 
gathered up its wealth of baby caresses. 
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as precious treasures to be long dwelt on 
in coming years. 

A door now opened, and a youngish 
woman, dressed for travelling, entered 
,and respectfully approached the mother 
and child. The tears upon her own cheeks 
showed how much she felt the part she 
was called upon to perform. 

"'Tis a dreadful trial for her, poor 
dear," said the weeping Mab ; and Ellen 
held her infant yet more closely to her 
heart. 

It was indeed a trial beyond words, to 
be thus called on to resign her precious 
treasure to the care of others ; but, 
controlling her feelings, she gave many 
pressing injunctions to the nurse who 
was to take charge of the child, and who 
felt for her the deepest sympathy. 

At length the hour of parting came. 
A last kiss ; the rattle of coach-wheels 
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from the farm-house door; a deep intense 
gaze, as the vehicle slowly ascended the 
hill that led to the main-road ; then dis- 
appeared from view over the brow. The 
last somid of distant wheels is gone. 
Ellen turned from the window, stood for 
a moment the picture of despair, then 
•flung her beautiful head into poor Mab's 
lap, in a passionate outburst of grief. 

When Mr. Maxwell had had time to 
reeflct on the circumstances that led to 
Ronald's sudden departure from Glen- 
alladale Hall, his mind became fixed in 
the selfish policy that had marked the 
first impulses under which he had acted. 
He would do all he could to separate 
himself and his from so dangerous a 
connection. At least his daughter's 
marriage should, if possible, be kept a 
secret. With this view he made arrange- 
ments for leaving home, and for taking 
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up his quarters with his daughter and 
Mabel in the secluded Norfolk farm- 
house. A few fiiithful servants were 
retaine'd at Glenalladale, and entire 
secrecy enjoined upon them. In Norfolk 
the little party lived in the strictest 
privacy, and when Mr, Maxwell's per- 
plexities were increased by the birth of 
Ellen's little girl, he disregarded her 
keen suffering and earnest entreaties, and 
in pursuance of his fixed plan, determined 
that the child should be sent to some 
hidden destination, where it might be 
reared in total ignora^nce of its parentage 
and connections. He succeeded in 
misleading Ellen as to its place of 
concealment, having made private 
arrangements for it, which he was care- 
ful not to divulge. 

Ellen was sitting one day, a week or 
two after her parting from her baby, by 
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the window of the old up-stairs room. 
She was gazmg on the hill beyond 
which the carriage bearing her treasure 
had disappeared. She spent much time 
alone now. With all her deep love for 
her father, and her filial submission to 
him, his company was not liiely to 
console her. He did not understand her 
grief. Mab's sympathy was her one 
comfort. A dreary look had settled on 
her face, already so pale. Ronald, and 
now her baby ; both were gone from her. 
The weight seemed more than she could 
bear. 

« Oh ! Mab, if I might but be with 
them," said she. "Both gone; and 
Ronald in this cruel war, — ^he may be 
killed ere this. If I might only share 
his danger, it would seem light then; 
but he will never spare himself/^ 

" rknow we were wrong to be married 
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without our parents' leave ; but we were 
young and foolish. Oh ! Mab, if I had 
only had a mother ! " 

"Dear heart," said poor Mab, "'tis 
very hard for you to bear/' 

"And papa seemed half pleased at 
first,'* continued Ellen, "and now he's 
all against him. And I don't know 
where he is now, and whether I shall 
ever see him again. But baby was such 
a joy; she was so like him. She was 
like a living treasure which he had left 
me. She seemed to come as a little 
angel to comfort me ; but now I must 
never see her again. Oh ! baby, baby ! " 
and the tears fell fast and thick as she 
again fixed her eager gaze on the quiet 
hill where so few went and came. 

Mab sat silent ; she had no words of 
common comfort for her mistress's deep 
grief. She was no stranger to sorrow. 
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She had had husband and child herself, 
in years long past. They had gone from 
her. Their epitaphs were in the Low- 
dale churchyard. Now they were 
hallowed memories, framed as it were, 
and curtained, and carefully kept in 
some inner chamber of the heart. Not 
destined for the rough gaze of the 
curious; but to be looked at by her, 
often and often, with shaded eye, and 
patient sorrow ; when they seemed like 
bright jgems in a setting of gold. 

It had long gone hard with poor Mab. 
Why was she stricken beyond other 
women ? Submission had not been her 
first virtue. But one summer evening 
she had gone with a number of other 
villagers to hear a preacher in the open 
air, and the impress of his words had 
fallen like balm upon her spirit. He took 
for his text the sacred words, " As one 
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i^hom his mother comforteth, so will I 
comfort you." He told of pardon for 
sin, — of a peace that passeth knowledge, 
— of a Saviour's love and sympathy. 
For years and years that preacher's 
heaven-sent words rang in poor Mab's 
ears. She was no more sad with an 
unsubmissive sorrow. She now went on 
her way as one who felt that a grief is a 
great talent. Her thoughts were often 
of pardon and of heaven, Mab was not 
the only one who listened with life-long 
profit to the words of George Whitfield. 
And now, when earthly comfort failed, 
she was not unprepared to minister to 
Ellen's need from a higher source. The 
history of her own grief, never before 
fully told ; the example of her own 
meekness ; the sacred story of a sorrow 
and a suffering so unspeakably greater 
than the deepest human grief; these 
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were the weapons of her heavenly 
armoury. Day by day might Ellen be 
seen at the little window, holding sweet 
converse with her old nurse; and as 
time went on, she too drew from the 
same spring a comfort similar to that 
with which old Mab had long been 
familiar. 

Whilst Ellen had been living a life of 
seclusion in the Norfolk farm house, her 
lonely husband had been passing through 
the rapid changes that attended the 
Chevalier's short-lived spell of power. 
The Jacobite army left Edinburgh in 
November, in obedience to the wilful 
determination of the prince, to advance 
into England, where he expected to 
receive large accessions of support from 
English Jacobites. How unfounded 
were his hopes the adventurous march to 
Derby abundantly proved. Crossing the 
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Est, he took possession of Carlisle ; and 
then passing Penrith, Preston, Wigan, 
and Macclesfield, the old Pretender was 
at length proclaimed in Derby. Mean- 
time the English army are in two 
detachments ; one at Newcastle, and the 
other at Lichfield. The chief object of 
the Duke of Cumberland, at the com- 
mencement of his campaign, was to 
intercept the march of Charles Edward 
on the metropolis. But at Derby the 
Highland chiefs, discouraged by the 
want of sympathy with their cause in 
England, pressed upon their prince the 
necessity of an immediate return to the 
North. The retreat began in the early 
morning ; and it is said that many of the 
soldiers were ignorant of the direction 
they were taking, till they began to 
recognise various objects which they had 
observed on their southward march* 




The country people were in many places 
strongly opposed to them, and irregular 
attacks were to be apprehended as they 
passed northward. The main body of 
the English army, however, did not come 
up with them until a subsequent part of 
the campaign, when the diminished 
forces of the Jacobites had been suffered 
to regain their own ground, and having 
been recruited by a detachment under 
Lord John Drummond and Lord Lovat^ 
had reached the number of 9,000 men, 
before the battle of Falkirk. 

Political affairs had recalled the Duke 
of Cumberland to London, and the 
command of the English in Scotland 
had devolved upon the brutal and care- 
less General Hawley. At Falkirk, while 
himself lunching at Callender house, his 
army was attacked and partly thrown 
into confusion by the Highlanders. He 
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retreated to Linlithgow. The want of 
discipline, however, in the Chevalier's 
army seems to have rendered this partial 
success of but little service to his cause. 
From Palkirk, the Prince afterwards 
withdrew still further to the north. 

It may be well supposed that the con- 
stant vicissitudes and dangers of such a 
campaign, did not leave Ronald much 
leisure to consider his own future plans. 
Always seeking to provide for the com- 
fort of his own little detachment, and 
to restrain them from violence, his hands 
were sufficiently full. The march of 
the Highlanders into England was not, 
as a rule, marked by wanton outrage. 
Stories are told how they would enter a 
house, and issue their orders in the broad 
northern dialect ; " you'll put down a 
praed, matam, — and a putter, matam, — 
and a sheese, matam, — and a tea, matam, 
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— shentleman's praekfast, matam, — ^and 
you'll give her a shilling to carry her 
to the neisht town, matam/* 

On one such occasion, on the southward 
march, Ronald was collecting his own 

men, who had scattered themselves 
through a little hamlet. Some of the 
country-people had been for some time 
quietly watching the Scotch army from 
the hillocks near the road. He had been 
riding at the head of his troop absorbed in 
his own thoughts, before they reached the 
spot where the army halted at mid-day. 
When entering a cottage, where some 
of the men were resting, a hand was pla- 
ced on his shoulder, and suddenly with- 
drawn from behind. Sir Ronald looked 
round, and following the retreating figure 
of a man into a little coppice behind 
the cottage, the latter addressed him, — 
" Dear maister Ronald, right glad am 
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I to see ye ; and right well do I wish ye 
through all yer dangers/' 

What was Ronald's astonishment and 
pleasure to recognise old Samson. 

" I've travelled mony a mile on the 
chance of catching a sight o' ye ; and 
happen I can tell ye some news o' them 
that's dear to ye. I could 'na catch your 
eye as ye rode along, so sad-like, just 
now, on t' road. I fear yeVe a mony 
things to weigh ye doon." 

" Samson, how glad I am to see you ; 
tell me about my wife." 

" T' maister and yer lady are gone 
right awa' fro Glenalladale : but I canna' 
say exactly where, but 'tis reckoned 
they've gone to Norfolk, But can ye na 
leave this dangerous work. Sir ? 'Tis a 
terrible game, and* brave blood will flow 
ere 'tis done, and ye so young too. 
Think 0' the dear young lady 1 " 
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Ronald told him of his promise to hia 
father, and how he thought that in fol- 
lowing the Pretender, he was performing 
a filial duty. 

" 'Tis a strong ground, no doubt, Sir," 
said Samson ; " but there's a yon poor 
fellows wi' ye, wi' their wives and their 
little ones. Some o' them will lie low 
on th' heather afore they've done, if ye 
go on much- longer. Could ye na go 
quietly home, when ye get o'er the^ 
border ? " 

Ronald shook his head sadly. 

" Thank you a thousand times for your 
advice ; at least I have one true friend." 

" Aye, and that ye have. Sir ; and 
happen the time should ever come that 
Samson can ony way serve ye, remem- 
ber ye may trust th* old man's honour 
and th' old man's love." 

Samson saluted the young baronet 
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with an affectionate respect, as he turned 
to look after his men. But as he watched 
the young man's retreating figure, his 
noble bearing, and his careworn look, 
and thought of the immediate future 
before him, he could not repress the 
grave feeling of misgiving that rose up 
in his heart. 




CULLODEN. 



" I tell thee, Cnlloden's dread echoes, shall ring 
With the blood-hounds that bark for thy fagitive kiog." 

Ccum^pbell, 

** Both hosts, alike impatient for the proof of war press on." 

8o%Uhey, 



CHAPTER VI. 



YIELDING to the 
urgent advice of 
his chief support- 
ers, Charles re- 
treated to the 
north after the 
battle of Falkirk. 
During the two or 
three months, that 
succeeded that en- 



had attended his 
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arms. He had occupied Inverness and 
Port George ; and Fort Augustus had 
fallen into his power. But about the 
beginning of April, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, fully roused by the affair of 
Palkirk, to the need of decisive measures, 
was at Aberdeen; whence he advanced 
across the Spey, till his army encamped 
on a plain to the west of Nairn. On the 
night of the 14th of April, the young 
Pretender lodged at CuUoden House. 
For the wild mountaineers in whom his . 
strength lay, there was no better couch 
than the rough heather around ; no 
warmer roof than the open sky above- 
Many a watch-fire blazed on the moor, 
through the cold night, while many a 
stalwart Highlander sought his last re- 
fireshing slumber. Morning broke over 
Drummossie Muir, but no sign of the 
English army was anywhere to be seen. 



As group after group roused from their 
bivouac, here and there tones of grumb- 
ling were heard, as the rumour ran round 
among the men that they were soon to 
form in order of battle. 

" It's nae muckle o' a breakfast that 
we'll hae to day, I'm thinking, Dugald," 
feaid one tartaned giant to another as he 
made up the fire and buckled on his 
claymore. 

" Ane biscuit, and never a bawbee," 
muttered Dugald, with an angry scowl. 
It is said this is all that the Highlanders 
received, though they had been promised 
payment of their arrears two days before 
a battle. 

" If it were 'na for Sir Ronald, and 
the auld laird, never a dirk would I 
draw to-day,** said the other, whom we 
have before met as the bearer of Sir 
Duncan's last letter to his son. But 



there was not much time for useless 
murmurings. The order soon went 
forth to put the army in battle array ; 
and for some time they waited for an 
unseen foe on Drummossie Muir. 

About mid-day, the Jacobite chiefs 
learned that the English army were ce- 
lebrating the Duke of Cumberland's 
birthday, and under the hope of sur- 
prising them when drunk and off their 
guard, a night attack was planned. 
About eight o'clock in the evening the 
Highland forces set out in two detach- 
ments on a twelve miles' march for 
the English position, near Nairn. But 
hunger and discontent had done their 
work. Some of the men insisted upon 
going to Inverness for food, and could not 
be induced to march. Others lay down by 
the way, overcome with fasting or fatigue. 
It was found impossible with these ex- 
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hausted forces to attack the English 
before daylight, and a retreat was 
ordered. Culloden moor was again 
reached^ and Charles re-entering Cul- 
loden House, nought to snatch some 
hurried repose. 

Meanwhile many Highlanders had 
been left behind in Kilravock wood. One 
of these, a Cameron of Lochiel's clan, 
was seen in the morning hastily running 
towards the Prince's quarters. This man 
had risen refreshed from his slumbers, 
and had discovered that the English 
army were in full march. The tidings 
being hastily communicated to the 
Scottish Chiefs, they were compelled 
again to issue the command to their tired 
regiments to form in order of battle. 
Thus a formidable array confronted the 
English host as they drew near to 
Culloden moor. 
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Ronald viewed the serried ranks with 
mingled feelings. He could not help 
entering into the martial spirit of so 
stirring a scene. But he felt that while 
a temporary excitement might impart to 
the men a momentary strength, it could 
not overcome the effect of the exhaustion 
under which they were suffering. In the 
period of inaction before the fray com- 
menced, he could not also help thinking 
with a fondness and an infinite longing 
of her from whom a few hours might 
separate him for ever. Many a brave 
chief was there ; Camerons, Macdonalds, 
Frasers, Fergussons, Macleans; perhaps 
Ronald was equal in true courage to any; 
but, in those moments of waiting so 
trying to the strongest nerves, he found 
it impossible wholly to avoid a sense of 
dread, as he felt, that while for himself 
he cared not, he and his, for whom apart 
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there was no earthly sunshine, might 
never meet again. 

But the time for such thoughts was 
soon over. About eleven o'clock the 
attention of all was directed to the 
advancing English regiments, now half- 
a-mile distant. The Duke of Cumber- 
land halted and formed his army into 
two lines, his right being protected by 
a morass and the sea. Some two hours 
were occupied by manoeuvres on either 
side, and by the English in dragging 
forward their artillery over the heavy 
ground in front. It was served with 
considerable skill, and thg Highlanders, 
too impetuous to stand patiently under 
a galling fire, sought to rush forward 
upon the foe. Thus the clan Macintosh 
throwing away their muskets, fiercely 
attacked the English centre with the 
sword, and were followed by other clans. 
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Breaking through the first line, they 
penetrated to the second, but here their 
progress was checked. Under the mur- 
derous fire, and the fierce bayonet thrusts 
of the English soldiers they were com- 
pelled to turn back, and all who fidled to 
do so, fell upon the field. The Macdon- 
alds, jealous of the position which had 
been assigned to the Macintoshes in the 
Scottish line of battle, did not accompany 
the latter in their headlong advance, but 
made a separate attack a little later. 
When they saw the Scotch retiring from 
the centre, they too joined in the retreat, 
and fell back upon the second rank of 
Charles Edward's army, which now 
formed in a single line. But the English 
cavalry had succeeded in breaking down 
a wall that covered their right, and 
having taken up a commanding position 
there, the Highlanders began to fall off* 



in little parties; and the Pretendar 
himself soon after quitted the field. 

The main body of the Scotch army- 
went off in two large detachments, one 
flying towards Badenoch, and the other 
towards Inverness. The latter waa 
pursued by the hostile cavalry to within 
a mile of the town, and the carnage in 
that terrible retreat greatly exceeded 
even that of the battle itself. Shot and 
cut down, without mercy, by the troops 
of the Duke of Cumberland, who seem to 
have imbibed the savage spirit of their 
general, some 2,000 to 2,500 High- 
landers are reported to have perished on 
that fearful day. Of the troops which 
broke through the English front rank, 
and charged Sempill's regiment in the 
second, at the commencement of the 
attack, it is said that scarcely an officer 
or a front-rank man remained alive. 
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Maclean, of Drimnin, whilst looking for 
his third son, after having already lost 
two, was himself killed by a random 
shot. The English loss was compara- 
tively light. Many of the Highlanders 
fled to their mountains, there to await 
the cruel butchery with which the Duke 
of Cumberland followed up his success. 
The recital of these cruelties, as of the 
sufferings attendant upon all warfare, 
may well make us long for the coming 
of that day when the sword shall be 
turned into the ploughshare, when, in 
the words of Pope, 

*' No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in the ploughshare end." 

Thus burst the bubble of Empire that 
had vainly glittered before the eyes of 
the infatuated Charles Edward Stuart. 
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His many wanderings and romantic 
adventures among the islands and moun- 
tains of Scotland, after the battle of 
Culloden, were to be succeeded by a life 
of exile and idleness in^ a stranger's land. 
But for many of his friends and sup- 
porters was reserved a more cruel fate. 
How many a noble head fell on the 
scaffold, how much of the best blood of 
Scotland flowed on thie field of Culloden, 
and in the cruelties that followed, we 
need not here inquire. It is more to 
our purpose to look at one or two scenes 
immediately after the battle. 

Bonald with his little detachment had 
been in the thick of the fight. Some of 
them were left upon the field where the 
fiercest struggle had taken place between 
the two English lines. Some fled to the 
mountains after the disastrous termina- 
tion of the conflict, and thus escaped the 
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cruel fate of so many who fell into the 
hands of the English. As we have 
already hinted, the Duke of Cumberland 
pursued after the battle that sanguinary 
policy of ^blood-letting/* by which he 
hoped to subdue the spirit of the 
Jacobites in Scotland, 

Let us watch the Duke passing among 
the groups of the slain and gazing with 
delight on many a tartan whose wearer 
had bid defiance to his arms, now lying 
low "on the blood-sprinkled plain.** 
Here the dress of the dead warrior shows 
him to have been of lowly station, while 
there again the loftier rank can be clearly 
ascertained. Not wholly unknown to the 
Duke or to those around him were some 
of those pale faces gazing upward to the 
sky. 

" Who is this dead rebel ?" asked the 
general, as he paused to look at the 




porostrate form of a young man lying 
among a heap of the slain. After a 
serutmizing glance at the features now 
fixed m thdr ghastly paleness, an atten- 
dant oflicer replies, " Your Royal 
Highness, this is young Sir Ronald 
Macallan, of Macallan Keep. Old Sir 
Duncan died a few months ago, and this 
young slip has kept up the evil credit of 
his name." 

" Ah» I remember," replied the Duke ; 
''the old man was a most rancorous 
traitor, deeply involved as we were told, 
in intrigues with France, and I doubt 
not this young fellow was a chip of the 
old block." 
" No doubt, your Royal Highness." 
"Well, both father and son have 
managed to cheat the block ; — ^rebel cub 
of a rebel sire ; — it's a better fate than 
he deserved :" and so saying the cruel 
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Duke turned aside to continue a survey 
so congenial to his feelings. 

But to the young mother, in the lonely 
farm-house near the bleak Norfolk coast, 
no winged messenger carried the fearful 
tidings, that while the sun slowly sank 
to rest, — while the cold dews were 
&Iling, &r into the dark dim night, all 
that she most loved on earth lay stark 
and cold, unwatched save by the tearless 
stars, unburied amid heaps of kindred 
slain, " bathed in his young blood ^^ on 
the dark field of Culloden. 




ELLEN'S DISCOVBEY. 

« And my flonl sank within me^ as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake's shock. 
I recognised the nameless agony. 
The terror, and the tremor, and the pain. 
That oft before had filled or haunted me. 
And now returned with threefold strength again. 
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but had taken care to give him a feJse 
address so as to cut off all future com- 
munication. One or two letters from 
Ronald had reached Ellen, and he had 
received one from her, which had been 
forwarded to him during the campaign, 
from Macallan Keep. 

When Mr. Maxwell heard of the battle 
of Culloden, he hardly knew whether 
most to hope or fear. He did not for 
some time see the name of his son-in-law 
among the list of the slain. In his cold 
and selfish policy he however deemed it 
prudent to remove to his London home, 
and by every means in his power to give 
evidence of his joy at the English 
success and of his loyalty to the reigning 
house. The separation of Ellen from 
her child seemed to him a needful step 
for this object. After the in&nt had. 
been disposed of he soon made the pro- 
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posed change of residence and renewed 
his intercourse with some old acquaint- 
ances in London, whose society and 
introductions might prove of service to 
him. 

EUen, in her worse than widowhood, 
was expected to entertain his friends, 
and to wear the appearance of cheerful- 
ness and even of pleasure ; and a natural 
power of self-control, aided by the effect 
of the deep lessons she had of late been 
learning, stood her now in good stead. 
She felt that she had originally taken a 
wrong and hasty step, for which she was 
now called upon deeply to suffer. She 
endeavoured not too closely to judge 
one, who with all his cold-heartedness, 
was stiU her father ; dnd she thought it 
her duty as fer as possible, to carry out 
his wishes. But when the guests, as 
would often be the case, joyfully and 
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triumphantly reverted to the reeent 
Scotch campaign, Ellen felt it impossible 
or wrong to attempt to join in their 
rejoicing, and would leave the room and 
seek in the solitude of her own chamber 
to hide the bitterness of her grief. The 
strain of her suspense as to her husbaaid's 
fete, of which no tidings had yet reached 
her, could not but teU upon her frame, 
and Mr. Maxwell's friends would often 
observe how iU his beautiful daughter 
was looking, and would wonder whether 
some secret trouble were not preying 
upon her heart. 

" Maxwell," said Mr. Merton Fairford, 
one day, after Ellen had left the dining- 
table, "your daughter looks as if she 
were going into a decline." 

"Yes," replied her father, "I don't 
like it at all. I do aU I can for her. I 
take her to theatres and parties. Consult 



doctors ; drive her in the park. But it 
doesn't seem any good. I fancy London 
air doesn't suit her after the country. 
Aye, Fairford ?" 

" Take her to* the Hon. Mrs. Watford's 
assembly on Thursday night,'* said Fair- 
ford, who had great faith in the power 
of good society, " ev6rybody will be 
there, that'll cheer up her spirits, if 
anything will. Mr. Fairford had some 
suspicion of the cause of her aihnent, 
though he did not know the whole sad 
story ; but he was wrong in his prescrip- 
tion for its cure. His was not the secret 
of the remedy that could touch so deep 
a grief. 

Mr. Fairford was again a guest at Mr, 
Maxwell's. His nature was one of those 
which feel keenly for a little while, then 
readily recover their equanimity. After 
his ludicrous departure from Glenalla- 
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dale, he had been much chagrined; but 
all that was soon forgotten and forgiven, 
and he was very glad to see his old 
friends in London. There he was on his 
own ground. Holding an easy, but influ- 
ential, government appointment, which 
did not change with the ministry, he had 
a sufficiently important position, and his 
society was much courted. Men are 
like pictures. They often appear very 
different from different points of view ; 
and Mr. Merton Fairford in London, was, 
externally at least, quite another person 
from Mr. Merton Fairford at Glenalladale. 
Two or three evenings afterwards a 
brilliant company met in the rooms of 
the Hon. Mrs. Watford. Nothing was 
wanting to add to the attractions of the 
assembly. Here a party was gathered 
round the spinet, or some fair performer 
sung some loyal songs to an accompani- . 
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ment on the harp. There some connois- 
seurs were curiously criticising some 
choice articles of vertu. In one corner 
of the room a little knot of gentlemen 
were in close confabulation, and appa- 
rently examining a long list on a slip of 
paper. The evening passed on ; and 
Mrs. Watford congratulated herself on 
the success of her party. Suddenly a 
little commotion took place, in one part 
of the lesser drawing-room. A young 
lady had feinted, and was carried out of 
the room. "It's Maxwell's beautiful 
daughter !" whispered the startled com- 
pany. 

" I saw her sit down to that table and 
look over that slip of paper," said one 
lady to another, who was sitting near. 
" The paper dropped from her hand, and 
then she fell back faint ; I saw it all." 

The lady addressed took up the paper. 
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*'0h dear/' she said, ^*ifs aKst of the 
killed at Culloden; both English and 
Scotch; here are many names I know. 
Ah, there's young Sir Bonald Macallan ! 
I knew him in Scotland as a boy. His 
poor father was just dead. They were 
terrible Jacobites." 

Ellen recovered before long from the 
immediate effect which the sudden shock 
had caused. It came to her like another 
blow to a man whose powers have been 
stunned by many injuries. But her 
father gave up from that time his 
attempt at what we may call the gaiety 
cure. He tried change of air and scene. 
He took her for some months to Bath, 
and to the sea-side: but she seemed 
unable to rise. Her greatest comfort 
was to be alone with Mab. One wish 
she had which her father was extremely 
unwilling to gratifyl 
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Papa," she said one day, " when are 
we going down to Glenalladale ? How I 
long to be there !'* 

" The worst place for you, my dear :' ■ 
he replied; thinking that the scene of 
her sorrows would revive all their acute- 
ness. But in time he began to fear that 
she would soon follow her husband, and 
the doctors advised him to let her have 
whatever she wished. 

Let the reader look forward a few 
weeks, and place himself again in the 
lovely valley with which he is already 
familiar. The same old hall ; the same 
old mountains; the same bright trees; 
the same sparkling trout stream; all 
unchanged. Are not such things almost 
a mockery of the changefulness of human 
life ; of the folly of depending on it alone 
for our joy. 

The touch of a footstep, light but 
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slow, again presses the soft green sward ; 
as with her faithful Mab, Ellen revisits 
scenes to her so fraught with deepest 
feeling. Contrary to her father's expec- 
tations, Glenalladale has proved a good 
restorative. Himself growing old and 
gouty, he leaves her to do pretty much 
as she likes. To day, for the first time, 
she determines to wander up the well- 
known valley. She has gone softly and 
silently for some time; Mab closely 
following. All the surroundings, almost 
each tree or shrub, are full of the 
thoughts of Ronald. Here he plucked 
for her the blushing rose and twined it 
in her hair : here he helped her over the 
stream : — ^a long green alley lies before 
them; there first his loving kiss was 
answered by the tell-tale blush, so 
traitorous to the coy heart within. All 
seemed as of yesterday. On she passed 
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dowly, now stopping as if to caress, not 
pluck, a flower ; or to drop a quiet tear 
over some mossy rock, or some luxuriant 
fern. Mab followed her quietly, and 
spoke not. The stream led up the 
valley ; they were on the pathway along 
its margin ; now they stand on the little 
bridge ; the seat, the surrounding bushes 
are before them. All at once the scene 
with Mr. Fairford rushes upon Ellen's 
sight; the yellow cushion; Ronald's 
light-hearted fun; his peals of merry 
laughter; aU so present, yet gone for 
ever. Hitherto she has been able to 
bear, has almost felt a sad pleasure in, 
her quiet grief; but now to see him in 
all the glory of his triumphant merri- 
ment; then suddenly to think of that 
picture, so vivid to her mind, of the 
young prostrate form on the field of 
Culloden ; 'twas a contrast almost beyond 
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her strength to bear. She sat down; 
her look fixed and silent, but deadly pale. 
At length Mab spoke, in tenderest tones. 

"Can't you cry, my darling?" and 
she stroked the poor head that fell upon 
her shoulder, and clasped her like a child 
to her heart. At length the burning 
tears came, in an agony of grief, wild 
and unchecked. " Ye'U be better soon, 
dearie," said Mab. 

She clung to Mab and sobbed out her 
grief, so long pent up. It was almost 
like the old days when Mab had charmed 
away full many a childish sorrow. In 
years, was she not almost a child still ? 
How willing she was to be comforted; 
to lie there in Mab's motherly arms, and 
drink in her sympathy. Through all 
her sorrow Mab's love had been the one 
earthly support that had kept the tender 
flower, while it bent low beneath the 
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9t(»rm, from being utterly torn up and 
withering. 

When Ellen had grown somewhat more 
calmi Mab led her on to the margin of 
the wood, where a pathway opened on to 
the hillside ; hoping the fresh mountain 
air would revive her. There they sat 
down by a great grey rock. The stream 
ran some hundred yards below in the 
vaUey. On the opposite side was a rough 
road that led to the farms higher up the 
glen. It was partially hidden by the 
conformation of the ground and rocks, 
and further up entered another extensive 
wood. Mab saw a woman coming up 
this little road. Ellen had wandered a 
few yards from her side. Suddenly she 
gazed intently for a moment as the 
woman appeared at a little opening 
through the hillocks. Then Mab saw 
her rush down the hillside and over the 
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rough stones with a speed that astonished 
her ; till crossing the stream she gained 
the mountain-road. She then followed 
the woman. It took Mab a long time to 
climb over the ground which she had 
passed so speedily. 

Ellen had recognised the woman in a 
moment ; her very form seemed stereo- 
typed in her memory. She would not 
speak to her; she would not risk her 
chance ; so kept up with her steady pace, 
unobserved and at a distance. Mean-: 
while Mab took a different turn, at a 
place where the road forked on entering 
the wood, and thus failed to overtake 
her. After a mile or two of walking the 
woman reached a ferm-house, and little 
Nannie ran out to meet Susan Watt. 
She seemed then about a year and a half 
old. A little girl who had been left in 
charge of her by Susan, ran off to a 
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neighbouring cottage. Ellen gazed with 
intensest eagerness. Susan kissed the 
child and entered the farm-house. She 
returned a moment afterwards to find 
little Nannie clasped to Ellen's heart. 

" My own, my darling one !" said she, 
and imtold kisses were showered on the 
wondering child. 

"Pretty lady!" said little Nannie, 
looking up into her face. " Nannie got 
a new frock on!" and she hastened to 
display a new garment. 

Ellen spent a happy half-hour with 
her new-foimd treasure. But the golden 
moments fled. She knew that her father 
was inexorable as to her wish to have her 
child. Susan's husband was thoroughly 
in his confidence, and it was most inex- 
pedient that he should know of Ellen's 
visit. He would soon be coming home,, 
and it was advisable for Ellen to go. 
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She would come again and see her chiM. 
Susan, at least, promised to let her know 
of its welfare, now that the secret was 
discovered without her connivance. 

EUen tore herself away, and returned 
alone to Glenalladale, Mab wondered to 
see her spirits so marvellously revived* 
But she told her story, and the old nurse 
rejoiced. It was hard now to be so near 
her little one, and yet separate. But her 
heart was lighter. It seemed as if one 
bright spot had appeared in the picture 
of her life, of late so dark. 




SHOT THAT STRUCK BEYOND ITS MARK, 



** Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds aim the archer never meant." 



CHAPTER VIII. 




BOUT two years after the visit to 
Glenalladale, Mr. Maxwell and 
his daughter were again in 
London. 

Ellen had not reaped all the benefit 
she at first hoped from the discovery of 
little Nannie. Her fiither seeing the 
improvement in her health and spirits, 
soon removed her again from his Nor- 
thern home. They visited various places, 
and were sometimes in London, where 
they had now arrived for a lengthened 
sojourn. But Ellen had never again 
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been able lo dbtais sn isppoiteoify €f 
seeing her chSd. Yet Ae heard oeca- 
sftonally from the MnfUIiaBrted Susan 
Watt, and felt satisfied that it was under 
the tenderest care. How long she hung 
over those letters ; how she covered with 
kisses the little lock of hair, or the 
violets plucked by Nannie's tiny hands 
from her garden, which now and then 
came enclosed. The human frame has 
sometimes been supported for consider- 
able periods of time on the merest 
modicums of nourishment. So a few 
crumbs of comfort may serve for long to 
keep the heart from a totally withering 
starvation. Thus Ellen lived on through 
those two long years with her treasured 
letters and Mab. 

But she had difficulties of another 
kind to try her. At every one of their 
visits to London, Mr. Fairford had been 
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a frequent guest at their house. When 
he rightly divined the secret of Ellen's 
illness, at Mrs. Watford's assembly, he 
felt that it was no use to cherish thoughts 
that had begun again to spring up in his 
heart. But when he afterwards saw 
Ellen return from the north with spirits 
so greatly restored, his hope began to 
revive. Thus Ellen had to receive with 
courtesy attentions which were very dis- 
tasteful to her, and at length to put her 
decided negative to a definite proposal. 
Mr. Fairford was prepared for this, and 
was not entirely discouraged. He had 
no rival now, as he thought, and time 
works changes. Mr. Maxwell was very 
favourable to his suit. According to the 
old gentleman's cold calculations, nothing 
could be more likely to remove him and 
his family from all danger of injury, 
should Ellen's former marriage ever 
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become known, than a fresh alliance 
with a well known staunch supporter of 
the House of Hanover. Thus poor Ellen 
had a twofold war to wage : on the one 
hand Mr. Fairford was ready to take 
encouragement from the smallest cour- 
tesy ; on the other hand her father was 
always ready to press the marriage upon 
her. Not that personally she had any 
dislike to her elderly suitor ; but when 
anything more than common friendship 
was spoken of, she felt that she had no 
heart to give. Ellen had some respite 
from these troubles when absent from 
London; but when there she was con- 
tinually exposed to them. And as the 
constant dropping of water wears the 
hardest stone ; so in time her strength 
began to give way. 

" Oh Mab, what shall I do V she would 
say to her one confidante. 
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" I would tell Mr. Fairford the whole 
story, if I were you," said Mab, " happen 
that would satisfy him." 

The following day that gentleman 
seized an opportunity of making one of 
his reiterated proposals. EUen thought 
of Mab's advice, "Mr. Fairford," said 
she, " can you keep a secret V* 

" Any secret from your dear lips shall 
be inviolate as my honour," answered 
the obsequious lover. 

" You remember Ronald Macallan ?" 

Mr. Fairford winced. 

"He was killed at Culloden," con- 
tinued EUen, with great effort, " Ronald 
was my husband.' ' 

If a thunderbolt had struck him, Mr. 
Fairford could not have been more 
astonished. He had never dreamt of 
anything beyond a youthful attachment 
between Ronald and EUen. 
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Ellen was now the coolest of the two. 

" Our one little one is now cared for in 
Glenalladale." 

Wonders seemed to thicken round Mr. 
Fairford's confused mind. All his usual 
extreme ceremony forsook him. He 
started to his feet exclaiming, 

" How on earth could all this be, and 
I know nothing about it ! Tell me all." 

Ellen told him the whole story 
minutely. The secret marriage. The 
position her father had taken. Her 
separation from her child. All were 
told. She had a ready listener; and 
strangely she found a kind of relief in 
talking freely to one before whom she 
had so long been compelled to act a con- 
strained part. She felt that the secret 
was safe; for Mr. Fairford was a man 
of honour. But she did not expect the 
turn which the whole matter would take. 
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When Ellen finished her recital, Mn 
Fairford was silent for some time under 
the first feeling of astonishment. He 
then spoke to her in an almost fatherly 
tone of respectful but affectionate sym- 
pathy. He took no pains to conceal his 
admiration of her fortitude and submis- 
sion under her trial. Ellen was little 
accustomed to words of sympathy from 
any but faithful Mab. But when Jlr. 
Fairford had thus treated the matter for 
some little time, far from abandoning 
his suit, as EUen had expected, or from 
showing a fear of further intercourse 
with her father, as a person connected 
with a proscribed Jacobite family, he 
merely drew a fresh argument from her 
sorrows for pressing his own cause. He 
was really in earnest. He might have 
had other dreams in his young days; 
perhaps had known something of a 
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romance as thrilling as Ronald Macal- 
lan's ; but these were all things of the 
buried past. And now as his evening 
was coming on, he had a real affection 
for this fair young girl ; young, though 
almost old in experience of trouble. 
Perhaps a fancied resemblance to some 
long-past but lovely picture shrined in 
his heart, might be the secret of his 
pertinacity. Who knows ? Such things 
have often been. But at all events, and 
from whatever cause, Ellen found that 
instead of checkmating the enemy and 
putting him to flight, as she supposed, 
she had but admitted him to a nearer 
confidence, and surrendered a most 
important vantage point. 

Mr. Fairford now pleaded, that if once 
he could claim the right to call her his 
wife, he would be able, strong in many 
proofs of his own loyalty, to go to the 




government and obtain the reversal of 
the forfeiture of Ronald's lands ancl 
estates. A stigma would thus be re- 
moved from the name of her dead 
husband, and, last not least, whatever 
success might attend this effort, nothing 
should prevent the re-union of the 
mother and child beneath Mr. Fairford's 
own roof. 

Soothed by his sympathy, and by the 
bright picture he drew, but perplexed 
and distressed by the urgency of his 
suit, poor Ellen at length entreated him 
to desist. 

** Indeed you could not marry the 
forlorn widow of a proscribed Jacobite. 
Think what a position it would place 
you in.'* 

"I am willing to risk all that, dear 
Lady Macallan, as I must now call you,*' 
pleaded the ceremonious suitor. 
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Ellen turned to leave the room, unable 
longer to stay ; saying as she went. 

" Oh sir, I tell you the deepest truths 
I have no heart to give," 

And it was indeed true. Was there a 
day or even an hour, when some 
thought of the bright days at Glenalla- 
dale did not flit through her mind? 
Was not the picture of Ronald in his 
manly strength ever before her by night 
and by day. We will not follow her, as 
she seeks her chamber and is found by 
Mab in a flood of tears. 

When Mr. Fairford next met Mr. 
Maxwell, he announced to him somewhat 
haughtily, that he almost hoped with 
patience to carry the day with his 
daughter. That gentleman received the 
intimation with great pleasure. Ellen 
had been careful to avoid any needless 
exhibition of the cold-heartedness of her 
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father's conduct; but her disclosures 
had by no means raised him in the 
estimation of his desired son-in-law- 
It is needless to dwell long on this 
part of our narrative. In the sequel, 
Mr. Fairford scarcely found that he had 
gained as much ground as he supposed. 
EUen, at first, seemed determined to 
refuse anything beyond a cordial friend- 
ship. But week after week went on; 
all other means of recovering her little 
one, so often longed after with all a 
mother's love, seemed hopeless; the 
thought of placing Ronald's memory in 
that position which it ought to hold 
fixed itself in her mind ; a kind of filial 
deference to her father's wishes pressed 
her forward ; and at length her opposi- 
tion began to grow weaker. Mab told 
her she thought that Ronald himself 
would rather see her under the care of 



a kind protector, tiian separated from 
her child as she was with her &.ther. 
Thus when, one day, Mr. Fairford had 
urged his cause more forcibly than 
usual, she said to him, almost in despair, 
*' Sir I have said to you often and often 
that all that I ever had worth giving 
lies on the field of CuUoden. Nothing 
but a wreck remains/' 

"That is all I ask!" 

Ellen did not answer. But from that 
time Mr. Fairford considered himself 
justified in looking upon his cause as 
won. 
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On the fEital field I lay 
Till the hour when twilight pale, 
Like the ghost of dying day, 
Wandered down the darkening vale. 
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But evermore 
His fancy fled before the lazy wind 
Betuming, till beneath a clouded moon 
He like a lover down thro' all his blood 
Drew in the dewy meadowy morning-breath 
Of England, blown across her ghosUy wall. 



Tennyson. 




CHAPTER IX. 
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SHORT time after there were 
preparations for a very quiet 
wedding at a little church some 
twenty miles from London, Such an 
arrangement was most congenial to all. 
On the appointed morning two carriages 
started with the wedding party. No 
guests were asked. EUen walked up 
the aisle, leaning on her father's arm ; 
with firm step, but with fitce white as 
the white veil she wore. Her father, 
delighted at the realization of his 
wishes, seemed the most lively member 
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of the group. Mr. Fairford and the 
clergyman waited at the altar. Slowly 
and solemnly Ellen passed between the 
time-worn columns of the veneraMe 
building. Something in the stillness of 
the place soothed her strained feelings. 
But her thoughts were not there. That 
ever-present picture of the battle field, . 
which imagination had drawn so vividly, 
was before her, as she moved on in heir 
deep and settled sadness. But then the 
thought of her child sprang up; the 
one thing that had made her acquiesce 
in the proceedings of that day. Now 
she stands before the altar; and the 
deep voice of the clergyman sounds 
through the quiet gothic arches in the 
words of the marriage service. With 
much feeling he reads thosp solemn 
sentences till he comes to the last of 
the opening clauses: 
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"Thirdly — ^It was ordained for the 
mutual society, help, and comfort, that 
the one ought to have of the other, both 
m prosperity and adversity. Into which 
holy estate these two persons present 
come now to be joined. Therefore if any 
man can shew any just cause, why they 
may not lawfully be joined together, let 
him now speak, or else hereafter for ever 
hold his peace." 

He paused, and raised his eyes from 
the book. The least sound could be 
heard through the empty silent church. 
A slight noise came from the direction 
of the porch. A moment after, a man 
entered clad in travelling costume, soiled 
as from a journey, and hot with haste, 
rapidly, but seriously, he strode up the 
aisle. He was a young man, though in 
appearance only a little below middle 
life. A thick growth of beard and 
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moustache concealed much of his lower 
features ; and with his gloved hand, he 
shaded his eyes, till he reached the party 
at the altar. The dlergyman had not 
resumed his reading. The stranger 
whispered something in the ear of Mr. 
Maxwell, who turned deadly pale ; then 
removed his hand from his face* Ellen 
gazed at him one moment ; then sank in 
a swoon, in the arms of her husband. 

It was indeed Sir Ronald Macallan. 

After the battle of Culloden he had 
lain wounded and insensible on the field; 
and for many hours all who saw him 
reckoned him among the slain. But 
during the night, a soldier of the 42nd 
Highlanders, a regiment which had 
fought on the English side, observing 
him move, found that life was not 
extinct, and recognised in him the son 
of a benefactor of former years. Moved 
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by gratitude, and under cover of the 
darkness, he succeeded in divesting him 
of every mark about his dress that 
identified him as a Jacobite; partially 
clothed him in some tattered English 
regimentals ; and committed him, as a 
wounded English soldier, to the care of 
a frietid of his own, whom circumstances 
had birought from Inverness to the field 
of battle. Sir Ronald was safely con- 
veyed to this man's house, where his 
secret was securely guarded by his host, 
himself a sympathizer with the Pre- 
tender's cause. 

Slowly he recovered ; and long before 
his strength would rightly allow, actuated 
by fear of discovery, he moved to the 
Western Highlands; whence he hoped 
in quieter times to make his way in 
disguise to his wife in London. But the 
effort causing a relapse, he was pressed 
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by some friends who could with difficulty 
conceal him in a farm-house near the 
coast, to embark on board a vessel bound 
for Mexico. This he peremptorily re- 
fused; but the search for fugitives 
growing so hot that it was impossible 
longer to hide him, he was carried, in a 
state of great weakness, on board a boat 
which took him to the vessel. His 
health was much restored on the voyage ; 
but he was compelled to remain for some 
months on the Western Continent, before 
he could re-embark for Eugland. When 
at length he was able to do so, the ship . 
in which he sailed being wrecked on the 
northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
he fell into the hands of a native tribe 
of Indians. By them he was kept a 
captive, in frequent fear of his life, for 
two or three years, before he could find 
any means of escape. At last succeeding 
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in making his way back to the settle- 
ments in Mexico, he set sail once more, 
arid this time reached his destination 
without further disaster. 

On arriving in England with resources 
exhausted, and excluded from the Act of 
Indemnity of 1747 by some almost 
involuntary participation in the Jacobite 
intrigues with France; recollecting old 
Samson's offer of service when he saw 
him on the march to Derby, Sir Ronald 
deemed it advisable first to place himself 
in concealment under his care. Thus 
the stranger who appeared in the quiet 
glen of Lowdale, at the time of the 
opening of our story, in the character of 
old Samson's lost son, was no other than 
Sir Ronald Macallan. A partial resem- 
blance between the two young men 
facilitated this arrangement. How he 
now longed to see his young wife again, 
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we need not tell. But on landing in 
England he had heard of the clemency 
of the king, and had taken steps to 
gain the ear of the government through 
the kind offices of a trusted friend ; who, 
however, was unable at once to accom- 
plish all that he had expected. Ronald 
was unwilling, at the last moment, when 
he hoped so soon to be able to reclaim 
his beloved wife without danger, to run 
any risk by a foolish precipitancy. Thus, 
unlike the rash youth of former days, 
hte curbed the strong promptings of his 
heart, which urged him to rush to 
London and throw off his disguise. 

Whilst Ellen was wholly uninformed 
of his safety, he had been able to obtain 
some general tidings of her through a 
Mend of Mab's at Glenalladale Hall with 
whom Samson was in communication. 
No one in Lowdale but the Watts knew 
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who little Nannie really was. She 
passed as their own child among the 
simple dale-folk; and little did Ronald 
imagine, as he played with her, and 
learnt deep lessons of which she Uttle 
dreamed from her simple trustful prattle, 
that she was his own dear little one. As 
little did the Watts suppose that the 
thoughtful " Sammie " was the father of 
their orphan charge. 

When from one of Mab's rare letters 
to her friend at Glenalladale, which 
Samson managed to secure, Ronald heard 
of the proposed second marriage of his 
wife, and on learning Mr. Maxwell's true 
London address found that all his own 
letters must have been lost, his unselfish 
reasons for remaining longer in conceal- 
ment vanished, and he immediately took 
horse, and reaching London in a few 
days, sought the house of Mr. Maxwell. 
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There he arrived just after the wedding 
party had left. He, however, hastily 
learnt from the astonished Mab, the 
particulars of what had passed, and the 
circumstances that had at length ex- 
torted his wife's reluctant consent. He 
felt that in her actions there was nothing 
to forgive; nay that he would rather 
have approved them, had the tragedy at 
Culloden ended as she supposed. His 
faith in the self-devoted love which 
sprung to life in those old days at 
Glenalladale seemed young and vigorous 
as ever, or rather had deepened and 
grown in strength. From London he 
followed the party in all haste, nor did 
he arrive, as we have seen, a moment 
too soon. 

When Ellen awoke from the swoon 
into which she had fallen at the sudden- 
ness of the surprise she found herself 
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in the vestry of the church, and Ronald 
tenderly bending over her. The joy of 
that moment it is not for us to describe. 

They returned to her father's house, 
and all thought of the future seemed 
swallowed up in the intense happiness of 
such a re-union. 

Mr. Fairford, beneath his ceremonious 
exterior, and his many idiosyncrasies, 
possessed a generous heart. With a 
deep sigh the dream of his older years 
was laid at rest for ever. But he at 
once turned all his energies to serve the 
man whom he had so nearly, though so 
innocently, injured. He succeeded in 
laying all the circumstances of Ronald's 
part in the campaign of '45 before the 
government, and a free pardon with 
restitution of lands was readily granted. 

Mr. Maxwell, now in advanced life, 
never recovered the shock which he had 
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sustained in the church, and lived but 

a few months after. By his will Ellen 

became heiress to all his property. 

* * * * ¥f * * 

Some eight or ten years after Ronald's 

reappearance there were happy days in 

Glanalladale. Little Nannie, now a fair 

girl of some fourteen summers, in the 

fond eyes of her father almost a second 

Ellen, is only the eldest now among a 

blithe band of little faces, who fill the 

lovely valley with many a shout of 

merry laughter, and play in the livelong 

summer by the old familiar stream. The 

love of aU, both high and low, gathers 

round Sir Ronald and Lady Macallan. 

They have known their days of error 

and of consequent sorrow; but amid 

their adversity, each has learnt deep 

lessons which bear rich fruit in the 

happy hours of their joy. 
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Amid the leafy alleys of Glenalladale, 
a stately figure, in all the dignity of 
age, is often seen to pass with slow and 
measured tread. The features of that 
now venerable face tell of the holy 
influences that reign in that sweet spot. 
A happy smile or loving word is always 
ready for romping boy or laughing girl 
as they often come across his pathway, 
or cluster round his knee. He is a 
constant guest. Among the children 
there is no greater favourite than Uncle 
Merton Fairford. 
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